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to quote by way of proof or illustration, In talk, m writing, from
the pulpit. Xo exposition or argument could be conducted 'With-
out refreshment on the road From Jerome or from Athanasius.'
In enforcing the most familiar of truisms, men appealed to the
classics without fear of consequences. The pretender to learning
had perforce 'his sentences for Company, some scatterings of
Seneca and Tacitus1: The difference between Burton and his
contemporaries is one of degree:
Xo man in his time did surpass him for his ready and dextrous inter-
larding1 his common discourses amoug them with verses from the poets, OP
sentences from classical autnors. Which being then all the fashion in the
university made his compaoy more acceptable2.
Indeed, if the occasion be considered, the wealth of ancienfc in-
stances, of Greek and Latin in Taylor's sermon, 'The House of
Feasting/ is as surprising a phenomenon as anything in Burton.
Taine, ' superseding the facts by a statement of his own subjective
consciousness/ has spoken of Burtons casting on paper <a folio
column of heraldry' and 'the history of the particle quej but, though
Burton modestly spoke of his work as a 'cento' that he had
' collected out of divers writers/ there is always reason and method
in his borrowings. He never flung his commonplace book in the
face of the public.
Undoubtedly, Burton possessed an inordinate appetite for
books, a cacoethes legendL He confesses to a i want of art' and
'order' in his reading; *I have confusedly tumbled over divers
authors in our libraries/ * rambling amongst authors (as often
I do)/ So Boswell wrote of Johnson in his youth, 'he read a great
deal in a desultory manner, without any scheme of study, as chance
threw books in his way and inclination directed Mm through them.'
But Burton in his ramblings must have been ready to suck
melancholy out of all that he met For all his omnivorous reading,
he was no bookworm. It was the human interest in the printed
page for which his eye was open. Modern critics, unversed in
a literature familiar to Burton's day, have dwelt pleasantly on
dusty folios, and made merry over the names of authors of whose
works they were ignorant, as though what is obsolete for us was
already rare and far-fetched in the seventeenth century. Taine
pictured Burton sporting with antediluvian monsters, the first
being Besler of Nurnberg! and an English writer seems to
imagine that Codronchus was a special find for him* There was
1 Esrle, SHcro-Gomographie, character 31
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